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NEWS AND COMMENTS 

One of the most delightful annual meetings of the Mississippi valley 
historical association was the one held in St. Louis, May 8-10. The 
local committee had made excellent arrangements for the comfort and 
pleasure of the members of the association and had provided for a 
number of social functions, including several luncheons, a drive through 
the beautiful parks of St. Louis, and a trip to the very interesting 
Cahokia mounds. The rooms of the Missouri historical society in the 
Jefferson memorial building proved ideal headquarters, while meetings 
were also held at Washington university and St. Louis university. 

The program, an exceptionally good one, was carried out practically 
as announced. Following the admirable precedent already established, 
each meeting was devoted to some particular phase of history ; the papers 
in general illustrated the value of the association as a means of stimulat- 
ing research in the history of the Mississippi valley. The varied subjects 
and the fact that the topics were distributed over the entire region 
gave particular interest to the program. The attendance was gratify- 
ing; among the seventy or more members of the association who regis- 
tered were representatives of institutions scattered from Minnesota to 
Texas. 

At the business meeting Mr. M. M. Quaife was elected to the office 
of president for the coming year, with Mrs. Paine continuing as secre- 
tary-treasurer. Mr. Solon J. Buck, Mr. R. B. Way, and Mr. C. W. 
Ramsdell were made members of the executive committee for three 
years. Mr. I. J. Cox was named as chairman of this committee, and 
Mr. Eugene M. Violette and Miss Frances Morehouse were made members 
of its teachers' section. To succeed the three members of the board of 
editors whose term had expired the association chose Mr. James F. 
Willard, Mr. Archibald Henderson, and Mr. Arthur Doughty. 

The next annual meeting will be held at G-reencastle, Indiana, upon 
an invitation extended by De Pauw university through Mr. W. W. Sweet 
and Mr. W. W. Carson. It is possible that arrangements may be made 
to spend one day at Purdue university in Lafayette. 

A joint session with the American historical association will be held 
in December in Cleveland; Mr. I. J. Cox will represent the Mississippi 
valley historical association on the program committee for this meeting. 
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Because of conditions induced by the war the committee of the Amer- 
ican historical association in charge of the military historical prize 
has decided not to hold the contest this year. Notice of the competition 
will be given at some future date. 

Mr. A. F. Pollard of the University of London has issued a statement 
summarizing the opportunities for advanced historical research in 
London. This is done with a view to fostering an interflow of students 
between Great Britain and the United States. Attention is called in 
the report to the Public Kecord office, the British museum, the archives 
of government departments, and libraries like those of the Royal Colo- 
nial institute and similar bodies, where much material may be found 
suitable for intensive study. The University of London, through three 
of its schools, University college, King's college, and the School of 
economics and political science, offers unlimited opportunities in grad- 
uate research. 

The American historical association maintains a room in the Royal 
historical society, 22 Russell Square, managed by a committee of which 
Lord Bryce is chairman, for the purpose of furnishing information 
with regard to opportunities for study in all parts of Great Britain. 
The American university union, London branch, 16 Pall Mall East, 
acts in a similar capacity. 

How a journalist would handle the history of the war may be seen 
by consulting the Popular history of the war by Merton M. Wilner, as- 
sistant editor of the Buffalo Express. But little discrimination is used 
by him in evaluation of historical data. He writes with the assurance 
of a man who has all the needed source and secondary material at hand. 
Such treatment of history in the making is obviously to be discouraged. 
On the other hand, Mr. Wilner should be commended for his chrono- 
logical table of the war, and for the excellent maps which supplement his 
narrative. 

In many and varied channels has the muse of history been made to 
serve. Especially in the last few years have there appeared so many 
interpolations on history as to induce an attitude of chronic scepticism 
on the part of the historian. So it is that one wonders at first glance 
for what audience Philip Robert Dillon has prepared his American 
anniversaries : every day in the year (New York: Philip R. Dillon pub- 
lishing company, 1919. 364 p. $2.50), in which he has included seven 
hundred and fifty events in American history, many of them well- 
known, many of them obscure. Analysis shows that to at least three 
classes of readers the book will prove helpful. The overworked grade 
teacher will here find in tabulated form data convenient for classroom 
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use; newspaper men might well turn to it as a friend in need when 
other spaeefillers are exhausted; and women's clubs will undoubtedly 
find this handbook a valuable aid in planning programs. 

A volume by Roland G. Usher entitled The story of the pilgrims for 
children (New York: Macmillan company, 1918. 141 p. $1.25) pre- 
sents in a most vivid manner the juvenile story which covers the same 
ground as the author's more serious study of The pilgrims and their his- 
tory. The illustrations are numerous and excellent. 

Despite the great handicap under which the Library of congress has 
operated during the fiscal year ending June, 1918, owing to the with- 
drawal of members of the staff for military service, Mr. Herbert Put- 
nam's report shows that decided progress was made during that 
year. Many valuable accessions have been added to the shelves of the 
library. In the field of Orientalia, two works of the Ming dynasty were 
secured. Among manuscript additions the purchase of a collection of 
Thomas Jefferson papers may be noted; also the Jeremiah S. Black 
papers, covering the period 1836-1889. Many other notable accessions 
are included in the Report of the librarian of congress and report of 
the superintendent of the library building and grounds. 

"The rebellion of Tupac- Amaru II, 1780-1781," by Philip Ainsworth 
Means; and "The United States merchant ships in the Rio de la Plata 
(1801-1809), as shown by early newspapers," by Charles Lyon Chand- 
ler, constitute two leading editorials in the Hispanic American histori- 
cal review for February, 1919. 

In the June and September issue of the Transactions of the Royal 
society of Canada, Benjamin Suite has contributed a discussion of the 
French in the west in 1671, "Les Francais dans l'Ouest en 1671." 
Gustave Lanctot, in his "Le dernier effort de la France au Canada," 
treats briefly the activities of the French in Canada during the years 
1759-1760. 

In the January, 1919, number of Le bulletin des recherches histori- 
ques, appears ' ' L 'inventaire des biens de Lambert Closse, ' ' a soldier and 
settler of Montreal in 1662. In the ensuing number "Le projet de 
conquete de la Nouvelle-York de M. de Callieres en 1689 ' ' is concluded. 

"John C. Calhoun and the secession movement of 1850," by Herman 
V. Ames, in the Proceedings of the American antiquarian society (April, 
1918), analyzes at greater length and in more detail than the subject has 
been accorded before, the organized sectional movement which culmin- 
ated a decade later in the civil war. 
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In a paper of purely economic interest contributed to the American 
economic review (supplement, March, 1919), by Richard T. Ely and 
Charles J. Galpin, analyzing the question of "Tenancy in an ideal sys- 
tem of land ownership," mention is made of "great estates coming down 
from generation to generation, like the Scully Estates in the Mississippi 
Valley." It is in the hope that some enterprising historian will make 
a study of the Scully estates, which are the largest of their kind in the 
Mississippi valley, that attention is called to this article. 

In the Political science quarterly for December, 1918, the discriminat- 
ing reader will find four scholarly discussions of problems covering a 
wide field. "The public finance of Santo Domingo," by Fred Rogers 
Pairchild is a searching analysis of the financial problems of the Dom- 
inican government since 1905. "Hindu political philosophy," by Be- 
noy Kumar Sarkar, gives to occidental civilization the elusive oriental 
point of view. "Limitations of the Ricardian theory of rent" is con- 
tinued from the September Quarterly by William R. Camp. Of in- 
terest to the historian is a discussion by Dixon Ryan Fox on "The 
economic status of New York whigs." 

"War relief work" edited by J. P. Lichtenberger for the Annals of 
the American academy of political and social science is a compilation of 
the reports of experts in every branch of relief work during the period 
of the war. "The Academy has had in mind two principal objects in 
presenting this volume to its readers. First, to provide ... ac- 
curate information in regard to the whole subject of war relief work at 
home and abroad. . . Second, to contribute to the development of 
that large and wholesome public social consciousness without which it 
would be difficult if not impossible to win the war." 

"Executive responsibility in Illinois," by Governor Frank O. Low- 
den, and "The Illinois civil administrative code," by Charles E. Wood- 
ward of Ottawa, Illinois, are two items of interest in the Proceedings of 
the Academy of political science for July, 1918. 

Loosely interpreting the word "literary," Thomas F. Meehan in an 
article entitled "Catholic literary New York" has brought together some 
interesting data on Catholic New York during the era 1800-1840. His- 
torical material which even remotely has no literary significance is here 
included — such as the statement that Dominick Lynch, a merchant, 
during his student days at Georgetown college recited the eulogy at the 
memorial exercises for the death of George Washington. No use is 
made of contemporary Catholic newspapers and periodicals, with which 
the author indicates his acquaintance. The article furnishes intimate 
glimpses of the ambitions and interests of many prominent Catholics of 
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early New York. That side of the discussion might well have been 
enlarged. The paper may be found in the January, 1919, number of 
the Catholic historical review. 

"Lincoln's plan for colonizing the emancipated negroes" is a study 
by Charles H. Wesley in the latest issue of the Journal of negro history. 
Among the reprinted documents are some excerpts from letters and 
articles by Benjamin Franklin showing his active participation in the 
emancipation movement. 

The degree of progress made by a colony may often be gauged by the 
age of its library. No sooner does it outgrow some of the earmarks of 
a frontier community than it begins to aspire to signs of culture. Such 
seems to have been the case in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, where "The 
Juliana library company" was organized in 1759. The story of this 
venture is written by Mr. Charles I. Landis, in the January number of 
the Pennsylvania magazine of history and biography. Simon Gratz 
has begun the publication of the letters of Thomas Kodney in the same 
issue of the Quarterly. 

In the October, 1918, issue of the Virginia magazine of history and 
biography, the "Minutes of the council and general court, 1622-1629" 
are continued and ' ' The Preston papers, ' ' relating to western Virginia, 
begin publication. 

That the first American frontier should have been the stage chosen 
for the rehearsal of a communistic republic which was to antedate the 
French revolution by about fifty years, is a fact known to few people. 
Yet it was here that an obscure dreamer and idealist, one who has since 
passed into oblivion, hoped to set up a Societe generate founded upon 
the principles of liberty and equality. He hoped to develop under the 
protection of "an independent confederacy of Southern Indians and in 
its midst, a communistic establishment which would serve as a model 
for a republic which might later be set up in France." Priber, the 
author of this Utopia, hoped to see in his "Kingdom of Paradise," not 
only civil and political, but also economic equality. He did in fact 
win the Indians over to his point of view. The experiment was, how- 
ever, never actually put to test. These ideas were judged to be a menace 
to the English colonial system, especially as their author preached com- 
plete Indian independence. Priber was accused of plotting in favor of 
the French, and his last years were spent in a South Carolina prison. 

The story of this "friend to the natural rights of mankind" is well 
told by Verner W. Crane of the University of Michigan, in the current 
number of the Sewanee review. It is entitled "A lost utopia of the 
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first American frontier." Several other articles of distinct literary 
merit complete this number. 

Transylvania college of Lexington, Kentucky, may be justly proud of 
its library. In a recent report prepared by the librarian, Mrs. Charles 
F. Norton, published in the Lexington Leader, February 2, 1919, many 
names well-known to history are cited as having been intimately asso- 
ciated with its growth. When in 1784 the Reverend John Todd of 
Virginia "presented to the Seminary a Library and Philosophical ap- 
paratus," the beginning was made. Since then many donors have gen- 
erously contributed to the library. Mrs. Norton cites among others the 
names of Matthew Cary, Rafinesque, Henry Clay, Benjamin Gratz, and 
Edward Everett. Many old manuscripts, rare books, and folios are in 
the possession of the library ; among the latter is an accession made in 
1834, "His Britannic Majesty, "William IV" being the donor of eighty- 
one folios, which include among other items four volumes of the Dooms- 
day book. 

Elbert J. Benton in his "The movement for a peace without victory 
during the civil war" has taken cognizance of the more illusive factors 
in the contending political forces of the civil war period. He wishes to 
motivate the attitude "of the hundreds of thousands in the South who 
supported the Confederate cause and of an astonishingly large number 
in the North who opposed the Unionists in the prosecution of the war 
without, in either case, having any direct interest in preserving slav- 
ery." Mr. Benton's study is based chiefly on contemporary material, 
although he is often reenf orced in his conclusions by standard secondary 
authorities. It appears in the Collections of the Western Reserve his- 
torical society. 

Interesting because so little has been done in this field is George R. 
Wilson's "Early Indiana trails and surveys." The author has brought 
together much material that would at first glance be thought irreconcil- 
able; the subject matter is treated from the point of view of the sur- 
veyor as well as that of the historian. It is the third number of volume 
6 of the Indiana historical society publications. 

"Minutes of the society, 1886-1918" has been issued as a number of 
the Indiana historical society publications. 

The Indiana magazine of history in its March, 1919, number has an 
article on ' ' The old Chicago trail and the old Chicago road, ' ' by Elmore 
Barce. "The populist party in Indiana," by Ernest D. Stewart, is con- 
cluded in the same issue. 

The Indiana state library has issued a "List of references on recon- 
struction," which is a brief topical bibliography of books and articles 
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covering such topics as "Rehabilitation," "Americanization," " Renais- 
sance in religion," "Public health," and similar questions. 

At a meeting of the Michigan historical commission held July 2, 1918, 
C. M. Burton, city historian of Detroit, was elected president, and "Wil- 
liam L. Jenks was chosen vice-president, for the year 1918-1919. 

"Claude Jean Allouez, S. J.," is an interesting study of Father 
Allouez, by John A. Lemmer, in the Michigan history magazine for 
October, 1918. Father Allouez is one of a number of Jesuit priests 
whose heroism, fortitude, piety, and daring enrich the annals of early 
explorations in the Mississippi valley and lake region. 

Ernest Alanson Balch, of the department of history in Kalamazoo 
college, served until shortly before the armistice in the "zone d'Armee," 
with the French soldiers. With the rapid demobilization of the French 
army after the armistice, the need for workers there decreased, and 
Mr. Balch secured a transfer to the American army. He has since been 
located at Nice and Cannes, where rest camps for American soldiers are 
situated. 

Francis Parkman's pen, which casts a magic glow over every 
subject with which he dealt, has made the "Oregon trail" a name 
suggestive of the romance of the trail-blazer; Jonathan Truman Dorris 
has made of it a master's thesis. (University of Wisconsin, 1918; re- 
printed in the Journal of the Illinois state historical society, January, 
1918). Covering in a somewhat sketchy manner the history of the 
Oregon country down to 1842, the author proceeds to a detailed geogra- 
phic analysis of the subject: "The trail to south Pass" and "South 
Pass to the Willamette valley." "Government aid and protection" 
are then taken up. Well-known facts are cited to show Jefferson's in- 
terest in the Louisiana purchase and the Lewis and Clark expedition, as 
well as the exploration of Zebulon M. Pike. The author has seemingly 
made conscientious use of the available printed material, as well as of the 
important secondary sources, but from the literary point of view the thesis 
seems weak. The story limps; the language is laborious. The emi- 
grants moved westward, the author says, from ' ' several points of advan- 
tage"; they "endured many hardships on the way, some of which were 
due to their own carelessness. The Indians stole their cattle and shot 
poisoned arrows from behind rocks at them." Wherever the emigrants 
are allowed to speak for themselves, however, the narrative gains greatly 
in interest. 

Representative letters from Wisconsin men and women in the game 
"over there," portraying in vivid flashes some of the many-sided im- 
pressions of the war, are found in the Wisconsin magazine of history for 
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March, 1919, in an article entitled "Badgers in the great adventure." 
It is to be hoped that serious effort will be made on the part of all his- 
torical agencies to urge the preservation of such letters, which will in 
the future constitute important source material in the interpretation of 
the war. Louise Phelps Kellogg has begun the publication of "The 
story of "Wisconsin, 1634-1848" in the same issue; the first chapter is 
entitled "Physical and political geography." 

"To summarize the settlement of Iowa between the years 1833 and 
1860, ' ' is the announced purpose of Cardinal Goodwin in his discussion 
of the "American occupation of Iowa" which appears in the January 
number of the Iowa journal of history and politics. An extensive study 
entitled ' ' The speaker of the house of representatives in Iowa, ' ' by Cyril 
B. Upham completes the issue. 

The State historical society of Missouri has made notable progress 
during the past year in the matter of book accessions. Among the late 
additions to the library is the General Oden Guitar collection, including 
many pamphlets, manuscripts, and sixteen old Missouri political broad- 
sides. 

John Barber White, president of the Missouri valley historical so- 
ciety, has contributed an article to the Missouri historical review for 
January, 1919, entitled ' ' The Missouri merchant one hundred years ago. ' ' 
The author makes frequent use of Louis Houck's Spanish regime 
in Missouri and of Scharf's History of St. Louis. The significance 
of the article lies in the fact that Mr. White reveals a veritable mine of 
historical material but little of which has been exploited. Many names 
prominently associated with early American history are mentioned in 
the article as having been intimately connected with the early days of 
Missouri. It is interesting to note that John James Audubon, the nat- 
uralist, was at one time a merchant at Ste. Genevieve on the Mississippi 
river. A doctor's dissertation might well be written on Mr. White's sub- 
ject. 

For the January number of the Bulletin of the First district normal 
school (Kirksville, Missouri), E. M. Violette has prepared a syllabus of 
mediaeval and modern history. Mr. Violette has throughout treated his 
subject with simplicity. His analysis of the subject matter follows 
topical, rather than chronological or national lines. One might question 
however, Mr. Violette 's distribution of emphasis. For example: but 
one lesson is assigned to "Mediaeval revival of learning," and "The 
growth of national institutions in England from 1215 to 1350;" while 
the subject of "Mediaeval cathedrals" is covered in three lessons, and 
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the "Catholic reformation" is discussed in two. "Mediaeval heresy and 
friars," and "Louis XIV" are each covered in one lesson. 

Aside from this fact, however, Mr. Violette is to be greatly com- 
mended for his originality of treatment, his well-chosen topics for dis- 
cussion which are included under each lesson, and for his choice of 
"optional reading" material. 

The Historical society of East and West Baton Rouge celebrated on 
March 14, 1919, its third anniversary. Officers for the ensuing year 
were elected as follows : Milledge L. Bonham, Jr., president ; Mrs. L. U. 
Babin, vice-president; and H. L. Garrett, secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. A. C. Holt of Tusculum college, Greenville, Tennessee, will direct 
the courses in history at the Louisiana state university this summer; 
while Mr. Milledge L. Bonham, Jr., of Louisiana state university, will 
conduct the history courses at Peabody college. 

The second chapter of the story of "The first Europeans in Texas, 
1528-1536, ' ' by Harbert Davenport and Joseph K. Wells, appears in the 
January number of the Southwestern historical quarterly. It is, in fact, 
a descriptive itinerary of Cabeza de Vaca. A detailed map showing the 
route of Cabeza de Vaca's party, 1528-1536, is appended. 

William Campbell Binkley contributes a paper to the Quarterly on 
"The last stage of Texan military operations against Mexico, 1844." 
It is a very able exposition forming part of a master's thesis written in 
the seminar of Mr. Herbert E. Bolton, at the University of California. 

Mr. T. N. Parris, formerly of Southwestern university, Georgetown, 
Texas, has been appointed assistant professor of history and economics 
at Louisiana state university. 



